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to convey any real understanding of what constitutes the element
of outstanding greatness in notable examples of them.
That we should do everything possible to bring the great
personages of history and literature vividly before the minds of
children is clearly important, since we can only in this way give
them a knowledge of those qualities of human nature which are
rare or seldom ready to hand. Moreover, children are more
likely to gain an understanding of the finer possibilities of human
nature by learning the words and phrases descriptive of them
and by associating these with anecdotes and sayings which
illuminate the nature of noble deeds than by just meeting with
concrete examples of, say, the magnanimous and the base, the
disinterested and the time-serving. Nor will children come upon
enough examples of, say, the brave, the courageous, the valiant,
the plucky, the intrepid, and the heroic to be able to distinguish
satisfactorily between any two of them. This is why, perhaps,
children are apt to treat synonyms as having identical meanings.,
the particular word selected being made to depend upon the
sort of audience for which it is intended rather than upon a
precise appreciation of literal significance.
7. HISTORY FOR CHILDREN
The difference between the child's ability at, say, the age of
eleven, to write convincingly about those he knows intimately
and about those of whom he has only heard or read is, naturally 3
considerable. "Historical or public personalities," says Allport,1
"become greatly simplified in perspective, and they are remem-
bered for only one accomplishment or trait; they virtually
become personifications of some single abstract quality." The
truth of this judgment was confirmed by the results of a test
given to several hundred thirteen-year-old boys and girls in
selective central schools. Twenty-five pen-portraits were prepared
of some of the outstanding personalities in English history, and
the children were asked to name the persons described. An
example may be given:
This red-headed general was weak and sickly as a boy. When he
grew up he was always extremely shy and anything but good-
looking. He had, however, a firm character. He determined early
in life to become a soldier, and he fought in Flanders at the age of
fifteen. He was at the same time modest and fond of reading. He
is said to have declared tha*t he would rather have written a certain
famous poem than take the city against which he was about to lead
an attack.                                                           N
1 G. W. Allport, Personality, a Psychological Interpretation (London, Constable, 1938).
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